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If we modern language teachers in high schools and colleges have 
nothing to offer which compares with botany or physics or chem- 
istry, let us step down and out with our two year, three year, 
beginning, or advanced courses in German, French or Spanish. 
I believe we have something to teach that has its place in 
worth alongside of the physical sciences and mathematics and 
history. I want my children to have the breadth, the under- 
standing, and the appreciation that a course in modern language 
can give. But I do not want them, while in high school or college 
to take any modern language course and learn only a smattering 
of German or French or Spanish. 
Purdue University 

SHALL WE TEACH THE VELAR R IN FRENCH? 



By Charles C. Clarke 



'TpHE interesting article on n mouille, by Jeanne H. Greenleaf, 
-■- in the April number of The Journal, 1921, emboldens me to 
offer something about another point in the pronunciation of 
French, which I consider of extreme importance both in itself 
and in its bearing upon most of the sounds of the language. 

Usually our instruction books content themselves with recom- 
mending that the French r be "rolled" or "trilled" or "vibrated" 
with the tip of the tongue against the hard substance immediately 
behind the upper front teeth. This is certainly in accord with what 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme was told two centuries and a half ago, 
and is still exact as regards the r of a great majority of the French 
people who live outside of Paris and the important cities. But the 
inhabitants of these places, and a large and ever increasing number 
of educated French elsewhere, pronounce r quite differently. 
Their r is known by various names, and we shall select velar as 
best indicating it. They do not make it with the tip of the tongue 
at all, but by raising the back part of the tongue so that it comes 
into contact with the so-called soft palate, the vibration, if vibra- 
tion there be, proceeding not from the tongue but from the elastic 
flesh above it, under the influence of the air current coming from the 
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larynx. Whether this r is always voiced or not is of no importance 
just here, nor are we concerned with its ease or difficulty for Eng- 
lish speaking persons. My thesis is that our pupils should be 
taught it because it is the sound made by cultivated French people 
of to-day, and more especially because it is the r sound that has 
been evolved along with the whole present French "basis of ar- 
ticulation," and therefore is likely to favor the exact and natural 
reproduction of most other French sounds. 1 

Perhaps there is no better way of upholding this assertion than 
by presenting such facts and surmises as explain the change from 
an "apical," i.e., tongue-tip, pronunciation of r to the "velar" one. 
From earliest times Paris and the He de France have been the cen- 
ter from which the civilization known as French has emanated, 
and with it the particular development of Latin now called the 
French language. Neglecting details, I shall merely notice certain 
modifications of Latin sounds which seem to be. explained by a 
gradually changing tongue position. From the beginnings of 
French, the tendency has been to modify sounds by carrying the 
tongue forward in the mouth. So remotely as to be lost to his- 
torical record the French acquired the sound now represented by u 
(the [y] of the International Phonetic Association), a sound 
unknown to the Romans in their own speech. It is the Latin u 
formed with the tongue forward, and, if often ascribed to this or 
that "influence," is plainly the effect of a Gallic tendency to let 
the tongue take a forward position when the speaker intended to 
stress a "back" vowel or "mixed" vowel. 2 The other "rounded" 
vowels underwent, later, similar modification due to the same ten- 
dency, and gave rise to new sounds, which phoneticians will recog- 
nize in the symbols [0] and [oe|. We find examples in feu, coeur, 
etc., represented by various makeshifts in spelling. Indeed we note 
the same peculiarity in the development in the vowels of the "front 
series" to a certain extent, stressed a being now e and certain e's 
giving rise to ei or ie. Nor has the phenomenon disappeared in 
recent times, the actual and accepted sound of o, both open and 

1 For a good monograph on this consonant in French see S. F. Euren — Etude 
sur RFrantais, Upsala, 1896. 

* In adducing this and the other examples, it does not seem necessary to do 
more than refer to the existence of a diphthong as a transition from the Latin 
vowel to the French one which has replaced it. 
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closed, being often [ce] (bonne, folie, mauvais, Paul, and the like). 
The tongue tendency is, and has been from the beginning, evident 
in the case of the vowels, most of the instances of contrary trend 
being, I think, due to proximity of disturbing consonants. 

What is not so evident is the same tendency among conso- 
nants in French, but it exists. The contacts in forming /, n, t, d, 
are as far forward as possible, a fact established beyond question 
by palatograms and other experimental means. 

This forward position has been favored in the He de France 
more than elsewhere, it would appear, and in the Parisian speech 
has reached its extreme limit. Having carried the point of the 
tongue as far forward as it could go, the Parisians, and the north- 
ern city dwellers generally, have adopted the expedient of pushing 
the point against the back of the lower front teeth in order to ad- 
vance the body of the tongue even farther than nature would 
permit it to go otherwise. The effect of this is to make the utter- 
ance seem to proceed mostly from the teeth and lips, and the 
Parisians pride themselves upon the front production of their 
speech. In his recent treatise, Le Langage Populaire, Henri 
Bauche says (page 62): Parmi les gens du peuple qui prUendent 
a I'ilSgance il est de mode actuellement de parler tres vite du bout 
des levres . . . ," evidently referring to this peculiarity even in 
the lower classes. 

As to the tongue position which requires pressure of the point 
against the back of the lower front teeth and a resulting general 
advance of the organ, Zund-Burguet {MUhode Pratique Physiologi- 
que de Prononciation Pranqaise) notes that it is the normal one in 
the utterance of [a, £, e, i, ce, 0, y, s, z, R, k, g, M, j, Ji]. 3 

This leaves a very small number of vowels and lingual conso- 
nants which admit another disposition of the tongue, and mechani- 
cally the nearly constant pressure of the tongue tip against the 
lower front teeth encourages the use of some other part of the mem- 
ber in those contacts (», t, d, I) in which the use of the tip is normal. 
In the speech of many northern and Belgian French people, as 
well as that of many Parisians, these contacts are made on the hard 

* The recant results of this tongue position, which were noted in the case of o, 
should be pointed out also in ill mouilU, which, through it, is now [j], and in the 
tendency to pronounce n when followed by i as [n], e.g., panier as [pane]. 
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prepalatal or alveolar region by the forward upper surface of the 
tongue. The aural effect is not to be described, but it is apt to be 
indistinct to us as an articulation because unlike our own when 
forming these letters. The effort required forces the surface of 
the tongue upward and gives the whole utterance something that 
we call, most unscientifically, guttural. As an acquaintance once 
said to me of a certain French lady, "she talks as if her tongue were 
rolled up into a ball," which was not far from the truth. The 
position just described, I need not say, has its influence upon the 
sounds of s and z, making them less sibilant than 5 and z in English. 
The whole disposition of the mouth is dictated by this extreme 
tongue advancement, and it must be imitated by any foreigner 
who expects to speak like a normal cultivated Parisian. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to adopt this method in forming most 
French sounds and not to include r among them. But what has 
this tongue position to do with "velar" r, or [R]? 

All the evidence we have goes to prove that the Romans pro- 
nounced an "apical" r, and that long after their day, indeed in 
very recent times, r was "apical" in all France. The common 
substitution of r for n or / or d in certain words (ordre from ordinem, 
Havre from the word which we know as haven, titre from titulum, 
etc.), and the converse phenomenon (popular collidor from corridor) 
indicate that the r which lent itself to such transpositions must 
have been formed by a contact al the same point where n, t, d, I, 
were made. A "velar" r could never have given rise to any of 
these sounds. 

To come now to the change from "apical to "velar" r, we must 
consider the common pronunciation in the seventeenth century 
of z instead of r in many words, a pronunciation which did not 
endure except in the case of chaise, which most students of French 
know replaced chaire, and the less familiar bisicle for biricle. 
Peze was for a time used for pere, meze for mere; and a number of 
similar substitutions are mentioned in all treatises on French pro- 
nunciation. What is generally said about this change does not 
either explain its origin or account for its disappearance after a 
period whose limits are not surely determined. Some say that the 
peculiarity may be set down to Italian influence in the time of Marie 
de Medicis, and that it probably came from the imperfect speech 
of foreign courtiers and their example. No proof is offered that 
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Italians, who had in their own language a strongly vibratory 
"apical" r, had any reason for failing to produce a sound of the 
same character in French. It is also asserted that peze, meze, and 
the like were used by the Pricieuses, and imitated by certain 
speakers for a short space of time. Moliere, who represented the 
peculiarities of the clique in as comical a light as he could, did not 
note this pronunciation. His failure to do so does not seem to me 
to prove that its members did not use it. Rather it indicates that 
the substitution was so common in the Paris of his day that if the 
Pricieuses made it there was nothing strange or laughable in the 
fact. The probability is, to my mind, much greater that the 
sound represented by z or s was popular in its origin, and that if 
it was heard at court or at the Hdtel de Rambouillet, it had pene- 
trated those circles from below. 

Many grammarians and literary men in France have called 
attention to the substitution referred to, in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century. Erasmus, Palsgrave, Tory, Henri Estienne, 
Cauchie, Beze are quoted by Thurot 4 in this connection; and 
Godart (1620) 5 said that owing to the efforts of the grammarians, 
the fault of confusing r and z had been corrected in the educated 
classes, and remained only among the "menu peuple." Its con- 
tinuance there would indicate that this pronunciation of r was a 
natural one and not an affectation. Much additional evidence on 
this point is afforded by Rosset, 6 to whose work I refer all who are 
curious to read the text in Parisian patois of ten "Conferences" 
(1649-1660), i.e., pretended conversations, between peasants of 
the He de France. These "Conferences" are part of a considerable 
mass of satiric comment on Mazarin and the events of the Fronde, 
and offer an excellent opportunity for phonetic investigation. 
Charles Nisard 7 had already called attention to this patois, but 
thought it largely an invention, or a combination of the various 
dialects brought to Paris by the lower classes from other districts. 
Rosset, however, makes clear that, burlesque as it was, it must 
have been faithful in its reproduction of something that it had 
heard and knew, else it would have lost its point and effect. The 

4 Ch: Thurot — De la Prononciation Franchise. Paris, 1881. 

* Jean Godart — La Langue Francoise, Lyon, 1620. 

• Origines de la Prononciation Moderne. Paris, A. Colin, 1911. 
' Etude sur le Langage Populaire. Paris, 1872. 
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language used must have been truly the Parisian patois of its day, 
or at least must have contained the chief characteristics of that 
patois. 

The only feature of this dialect upon which I wish to dwell 
is the large number of instances of z in place of r. Hardly a 
clause is without an example. Chapter III of Rosset's book begins: 
"Un premier fait tres caracUristique du patois des Conferences est la 
confusion de r et z." I shall give but a few of the many cases cited 
by him: aimezait, muzaille, cizimonie, boize, istoize, peuz, pize, 
honneuz, militaize, dozmi, voize, etc., all of which will, when r is 
restored, be easily recognized as common words. If the change 
of r to z in so many familiar words was a popular one in the region 
of Paris about the end of the sixteenth century, it must have been 
a natural change and not a piece of affectation. AfUerie is not 
characteristic of the common people. 

As to the mechanics of this change, however different to the 
ear r and z may be, an "apical" r, attempted with the body of the 
tongue very far forward and the point inclined to seek the back of 
the lower front teeth, as Zund-Burguet tells us is the habitual 
position in so great a proportion of French sounds, becomes a 
fricative. The ear unaided by registering apparatus cannot dis- 
tinguish the sound from that of z. No one is a good judge of the 
sounds produced by himself, and it seems likely that the first 
Parisians yielding to the tendency in tongue position far enough to 
apply it to r were not aware that they were not sounding an r 
at all. Children, in whom the faculty of imitation is powerful 
and quite unreasoning, must naturally have taken such words as 
phre, mbre, and aimerait into their vocabulary as peze, meze, and 
aimezait. The foreigners and provincials who settled in Paris would 
notice the imperfect r, and would reject or adopt it according to 
their personal attitude towards new surroundings. Their children, 
however, would have no choice, but would imitate, as did the off- 
spring of born Parisians. As has been said, grammarians con- 
demned this fricative as representing r, and persons who had uncon- 
sciously adopted the prevailing tongue position in speech might 
easily have been betrayed into the velar vibration favored by that 
position, in their efforts to avoid an error which had come to be a 
special mark of the menu peuple. But it appears to be more in 
accordance with the accepted facts of phonetics to suppose that the 
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velar vibration was due to the efforts of children, rather than 
grown persons, to pronounce r with a roll, while keeping the tongue 
in the position then usual in their environment. 8 

However, all this may have been, it is clear enough that z was 
the transitional sound between "apical" and "velar" r. Except 
in chaise, the sound has not survived, and those who do not make an 
r with the tongue-tip, like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, make it in 
the general velar region. 

A persevering endeavor by English speaking students of French 
to acquire this method of producing an r, or, as the International 
Phonetic Association's alphabet represents it, [R], will be helpful to 
them in getting the whole basis of articulation, and will render 
easy certain combinations of French sounds which otherwise are 
hardly possible of accomplishment. Most of us know the difficulty 
of uttering croire, tinrent, grand, outlet, and genre, and the like, 
without letting something unmistakably foreign and extraneous 
creep in between an "apical" r and the preceding sound; whereas 
the "velar" contact in c(k) and g, and the lowering of the velum in 
the nasal vowels favor greatly the formation of the [R], and are 
favored by it. 

In conclusion, it should be said that in French, as in many other 
languages, r becomes less vibratory as utterance advances in culti- 
vation. "Velar" r in Paris is far from being "a rattling noise." 
A Paris'an of refinement rarely allows two contacts of the back 
upper surface of the tongue with the velum. Often but one contact 
is made, and that so indistinctly that foreigners detect no r, or 
believe that some vowel, or an h or an I, has been heard. In many 
combinations r is voiceless, and foreigners maintain that quatre 
and litre and arcade are really pronounced as qat', tit', and ahcade. 
It follows from the physical disposition of the speech organs for 
the formation of [R] that careless articulation may actually result 
in a k with a slight fricative sound following it, or in something 
very like an English h. These modifications add to a foreigner's 
perplexity, and sometimes lead him to denounce [R] as wanting 
in elegance or sonority. Some French people who use this very 

• Paul Passy, says (Etude sur les Changements Phonttiques, Paris 1891, page 
152) "... [R] est certainement plus facile a prononcer que [r]; aussi est on sou- 
vent dispose 1 a l'y substituer ... "a statement which tends to prove merely that 
[R] is facile for Passy and others who have the Parisian basis of articulation. 
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sound in all its shades hold the same opinion, and recommend the 
"apical" variety. Singers and actors in France are carefully taught 
the latter as being more suitable for projection of the voice. They 
do not, however, make use of it in their natural speech any more 
than they employ other artifices of utterance which the stage 
makes necessary. On the contrary, even when before the footlights 
they frequently yield to a natural tendency to form a "velar" r, 
and mix the two kinds in a manner which, as far as my observa- 
tion goes, no Parisian in the audience would ever imitate. 

If an objection is raised to teaching "velar" r on the plea that 
it is contrary to the habit of speakers of English, we can reply that 
the "apical" r of French is also difficult to compass and is seldom 
really produced by us. The Southern English and the Americans 
hardly ever utter a consonant r, and a prescription to "roll the r 
with the tip of the tongue" is rarely complied with except in imagi- 
nation. The best attempts are apt to result in what has been 
called a "coronal" vowel, or in the r of the Scotch, the Irish, or 
the girl in the telephone "central." Let the learner adopt the 
tongue position so often described in this article, and he will soon 
begin to acquire [R]. As the French are taught to practice in their 
Conservatories an "apical" vibratory sound in connection with 
d and t, we may most profitably attack [R] in combination with g 
and k. It will be conquered soonest in such words as grand, gros, 
croUte, crosse, or. after a rather high "back" vowel, as in peur, leur, 
etc., or indeed after any long vowel which calls for the tongue tip 
firmly against the back of the lower front teeth, like the finals of 
fOlir, and amer. Lists of such words can be made, and practice 
can be obtained by their repetition. When once the "velar" r can 
be uttered with voice and vibration the battle is won. The voice- 
less variety and other modifications of the sound will come without 
much effort, provided of course the pupil has plenty of opportunity 
to hear and imitate native pronunciation or a really close counter- 
feit of it. But nothing will avail much unless the true basis of 
articulation is first understood and consistently adopted by the 
learner. 

Yale University 



